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UNITY 

In  the  year  1190,  sorrowing  Prussians  mourned  the  loss  of  their  warrior  king, 
Friedrich  Barbarossa.  He  of  the  stalwart  mien  and  blazing  beard,  whose  sword 
no  man  dared  brave,  had  been  at  last  laid  low  by  the  illimitable  fury  of  a tropical 
flood,  as  he  sought  the  Holy  Grail.  But  to  the  peasantry  of  his  native  land  his 
far-off  death  was  but  a rumor  and  a whispering  in  the  wind.  In  their  simple 
faith  they  knew  that  somewhere  the  Emperor  slept  and  waited,  ever  guarding 
and  protecting  his  people.  The  story  has  been  handed  down  to  us  through  the 
generations  that  somewhere  in  the  Black  Forest,  far  from  the  haunts  of  man, 
sleeps  the  spirit  of  Barbarossa,  the  red  beard  which  was  his  mark  ever  growing 
and  nearly  filling  the  cave  which  is  his  home.  Once  each  century,  as  the  calendar 
of  history  rolls  ever  on,  his  dwarf  squire  and  he  awake.  The  dwarf  wearily  clam- 
bers to  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  to  spy  out  ravens  tracing  endless  circles  in  the 
sky  above.  The  birds  of  ill-omen  were  the  spirits  of  Germany  disunited,  and  as 
long  as  they  wheeled  and  soared  over  the  mountain,  the  shade  of  Barbarossa 
must  sleep. 

Seven  hundred  fifty-one  years  since  the  mortal  remains  of  Friedrich  Bar- 
barossa, Duke  of  Swabia,  Count  of  Franche  Comte,  Emperor  of  Rome  and  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  crumbled  to  the  dust  from  which  they  arose;  today — the 
ravens  of  disunity  no  longer  trace  their  patterns  over  the  peak  of  the  Kvffhauser 
mountain.  Disunity  no  longer  curses  Germany,  but  rather  a unity  worse  than 
the  disunity  which  preceded  it:  a unity  of  hate  and  fear  and  blood.  And  the 
ravens  have  come  cringing  to  the  master  of  the  land,  and  he  has  sent  them  forth, 
saying,  “Go  now  to  the  lands  of  the  free,  to  the  home  of  the  generous  and  kind, 
and  then,  winging  in  everlasting  circles,  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  and  distrust.” 
And  here,  too,  underneath  the  embracing  arm  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  have 
the  ravens  come.  It  is  for  us  to  fight,  to  keep  awake,  to  drive  away  the  ravens, 
lest  we  shall  find  them  tracing  their  endless  circles  over  the  tomb  of  our  Bar- 
barossa, of  our  warriors  who  must  not  die  in  vain. 


WHERE  THERE  S A WILL 

“But,  Dad,  I do  try!  You  know  I study  three  hours  every  night!” 

“Yes,  but  that’s  not  your  idea!  I have  to  stand  over  you,  and  make  you  do 
your  work.  Now,  look.  I don’t  care  whether  you  study  for  my  sake  ...  or  for 
your  mother’s  sake  ...  or  to  impress  the  neighbors.  The  reason  I want  you  to 
study  is  so  that  you  can  learn  something  and  be  able  to  make  a good  living.  I 
don’t  want  to  seem  like  a slave-driver.  It’s  for  your  good  that  I’m  striving.  What 
I ask  of  you  is  a little  whole-hearted  cooperation.” 

“Yes,  Dad;  but  . . .” 

“Be  quiet.  I’m  not  through  yet.  You  say  you  study  three  hours  every  night. 
Now,  I wonder  why  Jim  O'Hara  across  the  street,  who  always  looks  healthy  and 
happy  and  whose  marks  are  so  much  better  than  yours,  is  able  to  find  so  much 
time  for  football  and  baseball.  He’s  no  smarter  than  you.  He  certainly  doesn’t 
spend  more  than  three  hours  a night  on  homework.  I was  speaking  to  his  father 
the  other  night.  He  says  he  never  makes  Jim  study.  Jim  wants  to  do  it!  He’s 
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proud  of  his  80’s.  He  works  because  he  knows  that  the  better  his  school  grades 
are,  the  better  he  will  be  prepared  for  college,  and  the  better  chances  he  has  for 
success  later.  Now,  why  can’t  you  see  it  that  way,  too?” 

“Well,  Dad,  I don’t  know.  I don’t  see  what  difference  it  makes  . . 

“You  don’t?  Now,  look!  Your  Uncle  John  went  to  Latin  School,  too.  Then 
he  went  to  Harvard,  where  he  won  scholarships.  He  graduated  cum  laude,  and 
now  has  a good  position.  John  and  I were  different.  I didn’t  like  books.  I went 
to  the  local  high  school,  from  which  I graduated  twenty  years  ago.  I looked  here, 
there,  and  everywhere  for  a job.  Other  boys  were  landing  them,  but  I was  out  in 
the  cold.  Dad  showed  me  how  brother  John  had  done  it.  and  I decided  to  go  to 
night  school  to  make  up  for  what  I had  lost.  I studied  there  much  harder  than  I 
had  ever  studied  before.  I really  learned  something!  When  the  year  was  over, 
I took  the  Civil  Service  Examination,  and  eventually  got  on  the  Police  Force, 
where  I am  able  to  earn  at  least  enough  to  keep  you  warm  and  fed.  Now,  why 
don’t  you  be  smart  and  do  now  what  you  will  eventually  have  to  do?  Buckle 
down  to  your  job,  and  do  it!” 

“Gee,  Dad,  I see  what  you  mean.  I guess  you're  right.  I’ve  been  spending 
three  hours  on  my  work,  but  I haven't  been  really  working.  From  now  on.  you'll 
see.  I’m  going  to  get  tonight’s  work  done  in  two  hours,  and  get  started  on  the 

book  report  that’s  due  next  week!” 

***** 

That  is  not  the  story  of  a fictional  character.  That  is  the  story  of  many  a 
“shark”  that  you  know.  Most  of  us  wake  up  some  time.  Almost  every  one  who 
has  lived  has  found  out,  at  some  time  or  other,  that  work  is  really  worth-while. 
Whether  you  are  successful  or  not  depends  largely  on  how  long  it  takes  you  to 
wake  up  to  this  reality. 

“Everything  comes  to  him  who  waits”  is  a false  maxim,  in  that  it  applies 
not  to  “everything”,  but  to  only  a very  few  things.  A far  better  guide  is  “Seek, 
and  ye  shall  find”. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Throughout  the  country  rings  the  cry  of  National  Defense.  Here,  in  historic 
Latin  School,  we  are  wondering  what  we  can  do  to  help  this  country  prepare  and 
make  it  invulnerable.  There  is  something  we  can  do;  and  though  it  may  seem 
a trifle,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Each  drill  period  Col.  Penney  has  stressed 
the  need  of  instructors;  and  you — yes,  you — are  the  one  who  can  make  up  this 
deficiency.  From  now  on,  everybody  means  business;  so  let’s  show  everybody 
that  Latin  School  means  it  one  hundred  per  cent. 

TO  “ABC"  OR  NOT  TO  "ABC" 

The  traditional  “percentage”  marking  system  of  this  school  is  now  being 
eliminated.  The  School  Committee  has  approved  a motion  to  change  our  point- 
scoring system  to  the  letter  system  (A.  excellent;  B,  good;  etc.)  used  in  the  other 
Boston  schools.  This  new  marking  system  became  effective  with  the  entering 
Class  VI  of  last  fall  and  will  cover  all  subsecjuent  entering  classes. 

The  School  Committee  presented  three  reasons  explaining  the  necessity  of  a 
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“new  order"  in  the  Latin  School: 

a)  Onr  percentage  system  gives  an  “erroneous  impression”; 

b)  We  are  too  “report-card  conscious”;  and 

c)  We  shoidd  conform  with  the  plan  used  elsewhere  in  the  city. 

In  refutation  of  this  three-fold  argument,  the  Boston  Herald  asserted  in  an 
editorial  published  this  summer,  “Most  teachers  and  alumni  feel  that  marking 
by  letter  is  far  more  likely  to  give  an  ‘erroneous  impression,'  especially  one  of  false 
security.  They  almost  unanimously  agree  that  points  permit  a much  more 
accurate  gauging  of  a student’s  abilities  than  broad  classification  into  half-a- 
dozen  letter  groups.  It  is  significant  that  the  college  entrance  examinations,  for 
which  the  school  specifically  prepares  its  students,  are  marked  on  a point-scoring 
system. 

“The  students  are  too  ‘report-card  conscious?’  Well,  possibly.  But  is  there 
any  guarantee,  or  even  evidence,  that  those  few  will  cease  to  worry  under  any 
other  system?  Maybe  it  is  not  the  system  but  the  student  and  the  school.  And 
is  there  any  reason  why  the  Latin  School  should  conform?  It  is  admittedly  a 
unique  school.  Its  superb  scholastic  record  is  also  unique!  Why  alter  one  of  its 
basic  ingredients  and  take  a chance  on  blemishing  the  excellent  record  it  has 
maintained  for  more  than  three  centuries?” 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  School  Committee  to  reconsider. 

WELCOME,  FELLOWS! 

Each  year  the  Register  takes  great  pleasure  in  welcoming  back  our  old 
friends  and  subscribers.  But  our  greatest  joy  is  in  greeting  new  Latin  School 
boys — the  members  of  Classes  IVB  and  VI. 

We  are  proud  of  old  B.L.S.  boys  like  Franklin,  Hancock,  Emerson,  and  the 
other  “greats”  who  have  attended  our  school;  and  we  hope  the  boys  of  the  future 
will  be  equally  proud  of  us.  Therefore,  we  want  to  do  our  part  to  get  you  started 
in  carrying  on  this  tradition. 

We  have  a rather  ambitious  program  here;  and  consequently,  you  will  have 
more  work  than  you  are  used  to.  It  takes  most  of  us  students  an  average  of  about 
three  hours  a night  to  do  our  homework;  but,  of  course,  this  time-allotment 
varies  from  day  to  day,  depending  on  the  day,  the  class,  the  teacher,  and  the 
subject.  However,  depend  on  it,  the  variation  will  not  be  enough  to  allow  you 
to  get  out  much  during  the  week. 

You  will  find  that  our  school  engages  in  many  interesting  extra-curricular 
activities,  such  as  dramatics,  debating,  chess  and  checkers,  photography,  and 
stamp-collecting.  Music  enthusiasts  will  find  the  Band,  the  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps,  the  Orchestra,  the  Glee  Club,  and  the  Music  Appreciation  Club  very  at- 
tiactive.  We  take  justifiable  pride  in  our  athletic  teams — football,  hockey,  track, 
baseball,  and  tennis;  and  we  give  them  our  loyal  support.  We  know  that  partici- 
pation in  any  of  these  activities  will  add  to  your  interest  in  the  school  and  in  your 
work. 

We  are  sure  that  you  will  like  being  part  of  Boston  Latin  School  and  that 
you,  like  us,  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Powers  and  the  masters  here  who  help  us 
beyond  measure  in  all  our  undertakings.  When  you  graduate  from  this  school, 
no  matter  what  your  class  standing,  you  may  well  be  proud. 
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TO  THE  BOYS  OF  CLASS  VI  AND  IV  B 

You  new  boys  of  the  entering  classes  have  enrolled  in  the  Latin  School  in  a 
most  critical  time  in  the  School’s  history.  The  Latin  School  and  the  classical 
system  of  education  which  it  represents  is  regarded  as  outmoded  by  “progressive” 
educators  and  by  the  large,  uninformed  section  of  public  opinion  that  believes 
that  secondary-school  education  should  be  devoted  to  “practical”  courses,  such 
as  clerical  subjects,  machine  work,  and  other  vocational  subjects.  Largely  because 
of  these  anti-classicists,  Latin  School  has  seen  its  entering  classes  suffer  a decrease 
in  enrollment  of  more  than  30%  in  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

You  have  come  here  to  receive  a Latin  School  education — an  education  that 
is  unparalleled  in  any  other  public  school  in  the  United  States.  You  will  have  to 
work  hard  for  this  education,  certainly  harder  than  for  a general  course  in  an 
ordinary  high  school,  and  probably  harder  than  you  will  have  to  work  for  your 
college  diploma.  One-third  of  you  who  do  not  possess  the  required  “good  ability 
and  firm  resolution”  will  fall  by  the  roadside.  At  times  you,  too,  will  be  discour- 
aged and  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  merits  of  your  Latin  School  education;  but, 
in  the  end,  when  the  final  chapter  has  been  written  and  you  have  received  your 
diploma,  you  will  realize  that  you  are  on  the  road  to  success  because  you  are  a 
Latin  School  graduate. 

Your  new  Alma  Mater  expects  much  from  you.  She  hopes  that  your  quality 
will  make  up  for  your  paucity  of  numbers;  she  hopes  that  you  will  live  up  to  the 
traditions  of  this  great  school.  It  is  your  duty  not  to  fail  her. 

MY  FIRST  DAY  AT  LATIN  SCHOOL 


My  first  day  at  Latin  School!!  Shall  I ever  forget  it?  All  summer  I had 
been  anticipating  this  great  day  in  my  life.  Helpful  friends  had  explained  every- 
thing to  me;  some  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  draw  maps  showing  me  how  to  get 
around  the  school.  I had  very  little  breakfast  that  morning  and  dressed  extra- 
carefully. 

As  the  heavy  door  slammed  behind  me,  it  seemed  impossible  to  me  that  all 
the  laughing,  talking  boys  around  me  were  so  much  at  ease.  Only  I seemed 
nervous  and  bewildered. 

My  next  problem  was  to  find  the  Assembly  Hall,  a problem  which  wasn’t 
as  easy  as  it  sounds.  I started  what  I thought  a systematic  search.  I searched 
everywhere.  Finally,  I stumbled  upon  it.  As  I looked  around  the  hall,  I thought, 
“Is  this  the  Met,  or  is  this  Latin  School?”  It  seemed  tremendously  long  and 
spacious.  (Now  I often  wonder  why  they  didn’t  make  it  larger.) 

One  half  hour  later,  during  which  time  it  seemed  to  me  dozens  of  boys  di- 
rected me  this  way  and  that,  I found  myself  sitting  nervously  at  a desk.  The 
master-in-charge  explained  the  “do’s”  and  “dont’s”  of  the  school. 

Soon  I was  on  my  way  to  the  first  period  class,  supposed  to  be  on  the  first 
floor.  I wandered  about  the  third  floor,  not  knowing  which  way  to  go.  As  I 
approached  the  staircase,  I was  literally  dragged  down  the  steps  by  an  over- 
whelming force  of  onrushing  boys.  Finally,  I had  the  brazen  audacity  to  ask  a 
SENIOR  how  to  get  there.  He  smiled,  winked  at  another  boy,  patted  me  on  the 
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head,  and  began  a long,  involved  series  of  directions. 

After  following  his  instructions  with  care  and  accuracy,  I found  myself  in 
the  basement  beside  the  incincerator.  Bv  this  time  I was  almost  in  tears!  Why 
did  I ever  want  to  come  to  Latin  School,  anyway?  The  school  was  big  and 
frightening.  The  endless  corridors  echoed  your  voice!  Perhaps  I should  have 
remained  where  I was.  All  through  that  first  day,  I had  misgivings.  At  lunch- 
time I went  to  look  for  my  locker  where  I had  previously  deposited  my  lunch. 
I must’have  gone  to  every  locker  room  on  the  third  floor  but  mine.  The  period 
was  almost  over  by  the  time  I had  found  my  lunch.  I couldn’t  eat. 

At  long  last  the  day  was  over.  In  my  heart  I had  all  but  resolved  not  to 
return  the  next  day;  but  after  a very  encouraging  talk  by  one  of  my  masters,  I 
determined  to  come  back;  and  even  if  I didn’t  learn  anything  else  at  Latin  School, 
I would  at  least  learn  to  find  my  way  around  the  school. 

OUR  ROLE 

We  return  to  school  this  year  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  critical  moments 
in  the  history  of  our  democracy.  For  the  first  time  in  decades  we  find  ourselves 
threatened  by  an  international  menace  which  seeks  to  wipe  out  every  vestige  of 
freedom  in  the  world.  To  meet  with  this  national  emergency  our  country  has 
embarked  upon  an  unparalleled  program  of  national  defense.  No  efforts  have 
been  spared  in  preparation  which  must  be  both  speedy  and  efficient. 

In  a national  crisis  what  is  the  role  of  the  high  school  student?  IIow  can  he 
best  serve  the  interests  of  his  country?  There  are  some  who  feel  that  the  most 
patriotic  way  of  serving  their  country  is  to  quit  school  to  join  the  army,  the  navy, 
or  the  air  force.  While  this  may  appear  to  be  an  excellent  manifestation  of 
patriotism,  it  is  hardly  a proper  course  for  the  high  school  student. 

We  are  all  part  of  a great  national  enterprise  maintained  to  train  our  minds, 
to  develop  our  mental  and  physical  powers  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  to  acquire 
a point  of  view  towards  life.  These  are  all  aims  of  education,  but  are  only  means 
to  an  end — the  end  being  the  preservation  of  a civilization. 

Accordingly,  the  duty  of  every  high  school  student  during  this  crisis  and 
during  any  other  critical  period  is  to  continue  his  studies  with  greater  effort  and 
more  enthusiasm,  so  that  in  the  years  to  come  he  may  become  a worthy  citizen 
of  our  great  democracy. 


* 

I start  my  lunch  at  9:01, 

By  twelve  o’clock  I’m  through; 
Thus  have  I time,  when  I am  done, 
Some  hurried  trans.  to  do. 

At  home  I study  oft  till  late, 

The  night  before  the  test; 

Yet  then,  oh,  wondrous  to  relate! 

I do  not  come  out  best. 

Some  there  are  who  homework  do 
Each  night,  ere  going  to  bed; 


* 

Yet  I would  not  their  cards  of  blue 
Exchange  for  mine  of  red. 

Most  like  I shall  not  graduate 
From  here;  but  if  it  be 
That  it  will  be  allowed  by  Fate, 
’Twill  be  in  ’53! 

Take  thou  from  me  this  lesson  tart: 
Sail  not  these  waters  choppy, 

()  innocent,  who  entering  art! 

( To  other  “mags”:  don’t  copy.) 
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FEARLESS  JOHN  RENDALL 


‘'The  merchant  ship  glided  majestic- 
ally over  the  calm,  emerald,  waves.  It 
seemed  to  move  with  a leisurely  rhythm, 
but  without  purpose.  A sailor’s  voice 
rose  pleasantly.  The  spokes  of  the  wheel 
turned  easily  under  the  hard,  skillful 
hands  of  the  steersman.  Silent,  lovely 
was  this  day.  The  breeze  spread  a frag- 
rance throughout  the  ambient  air.  But 
it  was  the  calm  before  the  storm. 

“Suddenly  a vessel  appeared.  It  had 
a definite  purpose:  to  plunder  unwary 
ships. 

“Before  the  victim  had  a chance  to 
surmise  what  had  happened,  the  cannon 
of  the  renegade  'Purple  Crow’  belched 
forth  a roaring  challenge.  Immediately, 
the  decks  of  the  ‘Physia’  were  in  a tur- 
moil. Sailors  bolted  to  their  posts.  Men 
clambered  up  the  rigging.  Some  seemed 
to  fly  to  their  places  at  dizzy  heights. 
Sweating  men  hastened  to  fill  their  guns 
with  powder.  Boys  sped  across  decks  to 
receive  precious  ammunition  as  it  came 
from  the  bowels  of  the  galleon.  Still  the 
feverish  activity  barely  allowed  the  gun- 
ners time  to  shoot  the  short-range  can- 
nonades. 

“The  merchantman  was  almost  a wreck. 
There  were  splits  and  fractures  in  the 
masts.  The  mizzenmast  was  down,  and 
the  mighty  mainmast  swayed  dizzily. 

“The  battery  was  ruined.  Almost  all 
pieces  were  silent.  The  breaches  in  the 
side  were  increasing.  Enormous  holes 
gaped  everywhere.  Water  was  already 
trickling  in.  Everybody  saw  the  shadow 
of  stalking  death. 

“At  this  moment  John,  a slight  boy 
in  his  ’teens,  rushed  out,  waving  a shiny 
rapier.  He  fell  among  the  hordes  of 
nimble  fighting-men,  who  had  swarmed 
all  over  the  ship.  He  fought  aimlessly 
for  a while,  until  he  met  a dark-skinned 
Moroccan  opposite  him.  Then  the  duel. 


“John  threw  himself  against  the  wiry 
man,  who  dodged  expertly.  Again  they 
met;  again  each  thrust  and  parried  skill- 
fully. John  was  breathing  fast,  perspira- 
tion filling  his  eyes.  He  was  tired — dead 
tired;  yet  he  fought  on  against  this  hu- 
man whirlwind  until— horror  of  all  hor- 
rors!— like  a destructive  thunderbolt, 
the  pirate’s  cutlass  disabled  poor 
Johnny,  who  fell  to  the  deck — mortally 
wounded.  . . . 

“Darkness  spread  her  shades  to 
shroud  Johnny’s  tired  eyes.  Not  a sound 
did  he  hear  as  he  lay  in  the  murky 
depths  of  the  ship.  No  breeze  cooled 
his  perspiring  brow.  Instead,  the  sick- 
ening stench  of  blood  and  gunpowder 
filled  the  air. 

“Soon  he  stirred,  and  with  a super- 
human effort  he  wrenched  himself  from 
the  damp  planks  to  stagger  to  his  feet. 
He  stood  for  a second  before  he  was 
pitched  without  warning  against  one  of 
the  protruding  ribs.  He  gazed  about 
weakly.  At  that  moment  he  caught  the 
odor  of  something  burning.  His  face 
turned  ghastly  pale  as  he  realized  that 
the  ship  was  afire!  He  was  abandoned 
for  dead!  What  could  he  do?  Where 
could  he  turn?  He  was  dying:  but  his 
brain  didn’t  take  in  the  terrible  truth. 
His  hands  turned  white  as  he  savagely 
grasped  a jagged  spar.  Splinters  and 
nails  bit  cruelly  into  his  hands.  He  strug- 
gled to  keep  erect,  but  a sudden  lurch 
of  the  ship  sent  him  flying  into  the 
frigid  water.  He  struggled!  He  tried  to 
shout  for  aid!  He  couldn't  raise  his  voice. 
He  grew  desperate,  clawed  for  the  empty 
air!  A sense  of  sinking  came  over  him, 
and  he  closed  his  eyes. 

“The  sun  was  setting.  The  sky  glowed 
golden;  the  sea  was  a dazzling  purple,  as 
I saw  Johnny  sink  beneath  the  waves.” 

With  these  words  the  austere  man 
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stopped  talking.  . . . Then  he  quietly  re-  “You,  too,  must  be  prepared.  You  must 
sumed.  “Thousands  perish  like  John,  blaze  your  way  through  school,  and  then 
Men  must  be  prepared  for  anything.”  through  life.  Be  ready.” 

Then,  grasping  me  by  the  hand,  he  said,  S.  R.  J.  Suchecki,  ’42 


MAN  SETTETH  AN  END  TO  DARKNESS 


“Man  setteth  an  end  to  darkness,  and 
searcheth  out  to  the  furthest  bound  the 
stones  of  thick  darkness  and  of  the  sha- 
dow of  death”  Job,  28-3. 

War  breeds  hatred,  want,  greed,  and 
beastly  brutality.  However,  these  trou- 
blous times  also  bring  forth  the  best  in 
man;  the  determination  to  be  free  and  to 
flout  the  whims  of  dictators.  The  story 
about  to  be  unfolded  is,  I believe,  the 
true  story  of  France  and  its  people.  It  is 
the  story  of  not  one  man’s  or  woman’s 
patriotism,  but  that  of  a people  now  en- 
slaved by  totalitarianism.  All  characters 
are  purely  fictitious,  but  I feel  that 
somewhere  in  France  these  people  exist, 

carrying  on  their  endless  fight. 

* * * 

The  din  of  bombs,  shrapnel,  and  gun- 
fire thunders  over  the  damp  ground.  The 
roar  of  Stukas  is  heard  as  they  blaze 
through  the  sky  in  battle  with  the  flash- 
ing Spitfires.  On  the  ground  the  rat-a-tat 
of  machine-guns  clatters  with  its  mono- 
tonous static.  In  this  pandemonium  men 
run  about,  confused  by  their  officers’ 
commands.  In  a large  bomb-crater  lies 
a wounded  soldier.  His  uniform  is  that 
of  the  Free  French  Air  Corps.  To  him 
all  is  silent.  He  is  dreaming  of  the  past, 
and  thinking  of  the  future,  which  will 
never  again  affect  him.  Beneath  his 
tunic  lies  an  identification  tag,  which 
reads:  Jean  Nicholas — 220887-AV.  His 
lips  are  murmuring  and  were  we  to  put 
his  thoughts  into  words,  the  following 
story  would  unfold  itself.  . . . “Jean 
Nicholas  was  born  in  the  year  1913  in 


the  small  village  of  S — of  the  Republic 
of  France.  All  he  remembers  of  the  last 
war  are  the  stories  with  which  his  father 
used  to  relate  and  excite  his  young  im- 
agination. However,  this  story  is  of  the 
world  today. 

“As  the  son  of  typical  French  parents, 
he  was  sent  to  the  parish  school.  Inas- 
much as  his  father  was  a poor  peasant, 
his  schooling  ended  with  the  equivalent 
of  the  fifth  grade.  He  dreamed  of  joyous 
hours  spent  working  in  the  fields,  hidden 
by  the  tall,  swaying  grass.  He  smiles  as 
he  thinks  of  his  boyish  impulses:  the 
whipping  his  father  gave  him  for  stealing 
a neighbor’s  apples,  the  thrill  he  had  in 
reading  by  himself  for  the  first  time. 
Memories  of  these  happy  hours  spurred 
him  on  to  seek  a life  better  than  that  of 
his  parents. 

“But  time  glided  swiftly  by;  and  be- 
fore long  he  was  seventeen,  a tall  and 
ardent  youth.  At  that  time,  although 
there  was  a scarcity  of  work,  he  man- 
aged to  sustain  himself  by  finding  odd 
farm-chores.  Thus  he  wandered,  travel- 
ing from  village  to  hamlet.  In  the  year 
1935  a great  change  took  place  in 
France.  France  was  openly  defied  by  its 
rival  power,  Germany,  with  the  rise  of 
Hitler.  The  French  people  took  up  the 
challenge  with  the  words:  “Aux  armes, 
citoyens”.  Jean,  inspired  by  these  words, 
decided  that  it  was  his  duty  to  serve  his 
country.  And  remembering  his  father 
saying  that  “there  shall  always  be  a free 
France”,  he  joined  the  French  Air  Corps. 

“Jean’s  years  of  training  quickly 
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passed,  and  he  lived  the  rugged  life  of  a 
soldier.  On  that  fateful  day,  May  10, 
1940,  Jean,  then  squadron  commander, 
was  stationed  at  Amiens.  The  fatal  blow 
had  fallen.  France  and  England  were  at 
war  with  Germany. 

‘'After  twenty  days  of  fighting  the 
German  troops  were  in  sight  of  Paris. 
Jean  had  fought  dozens  of  bloody  bat- 
tles in  the  air  against  superior  odds.  He 
saw  his  buddies  fall,  yet  he  seemed  in- 
vulnerable. He  heard  the  cries  of  agony 
of  pilots  riddled  by  his  bullets.  But  Jean 
began  to  question  the  brutalities  of  war. 
The  advance  of  the  enemy  troops 
seemed  unusual.  However,  it  was  not 
for  him  to  complain.  He  realized  that 
every  citizen  would  fight  with  his  last 
drop  of  blood.  But  he  was  startled  by 
the  lack  of  true  French  patriotism 
among  his  superior  commanders. 

“June  1,  Jean  received  orders  to  lead 
his  squadron  over  the  city  of  Dunkirk 
to  protect  the  retreating  troops.  He  was 
forced  to  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
squadron  because  of  the  countless 
enemy  planes.  Below,  hundreds  of  ships 
of  every  type  were  gathered  to  evacuate 
the  troops.  Barges,  motorships,  and  even 
sailboats  were  loaded  with  the  wounded. 
Suddenly,  Jean  felt  that  his  whole  plane 
was  being  torn  apart.  He  looked  above 
him  and  saw  diving  at  him  an  enemy 
ship.  With  the  coolness  of  a trained  pilot 
Jean  tried  to  outmaneuver  the  attacker. 
When  he  tried  to  dive,  he  found  himself 
in  a nosedive  and  lost  control  of  the 
plane.  The  tank  of  the  plane  caught  fire, 


and  knowing  that  it  was  impossible  to 
save  the  plane,  Jean  bailed  out. 

“When  Jean  awoke,  he  found  himself 
in  a British  hospital.  Piecing  together 
the  information  which  he  gathered,  he 
learned  that  he  was  saved  by  an  English 
sailor  in  command  of  a tugboat.  The 
impact  of  the  water  had  struck  him  un- 
conscious. Dunkirk  had  been  captured, 
and  a few  days  later  France  fell.  With 
the  fall  of  France  there  arose  in  Jean  a 
new  determination:  to  fight  now,  so 
much  the  more.  He  no  longer  considered 
his  fight  that  for  a government  but  for 
an  ideal  about  which  he  and  his  fellow- 
pilots  had  been  deceived — freedom. 

“Three  months  later  Jean  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Free  French  Air  Force.  Fear- 
lessly he  commanded  his  squadron,  with 
only  one  thought:  the  liberation  of  his 
countrymen.  One  evening  in  January, 
1941,  Jean  was  sent  with  his  squadron 
to  bomb  the  German  Air  base  near  the 

town  of  S , occupied  by  German 

troops.  While  the  attack  was  going  on, 
a salvo  of  anti-aircraft  fire  burst  in  the 
air.  The  British  casualties  over  France 
that  evening  consisted  of  one  plane  lost, 
commanded  by  a Free  French  officer.”  . . 

Thus  France’s  fight  is  continued.  As 
Jean  lies  on  the  cold  ground  dreaming  of 
the  past,  confused  by  the  present,  he  sees 
a Free  France,  he  sees  now  a world  es- 
tablished in  peace.  As  all  about  him 
darkens,  he  sees  the  bright  torch  of  hu- 
manity, for  man  and  only  man  “setteth 
an  end  to  darkness.” 

M.  Rosenberg,  ’42 


Scotchman  (in  restaurant ) : I’ll  be 
having  a sardine  salad  sandwich. 

Waiter : The  domestic  or  imported? 
The  domestic  is  fifteen  cents,  and  the 
imported  a quarter. 

Scotchman:  Let  me  have  the  domes- 
tic; why  should  I pay  their  fare  over? 

— Grit. 


Literary  Editor:  “That  fellow  Scrib- 
bler sent  in  a paper  this  morning  en- 
titled, ‘Why  do  I Live’?” 

Editor:  “What  did  you  do  with  it?” 

Literary  Editor:  “I  returned  it  with  a 
slip  enclosed,  saying,  ‘Because  you  mail- 
ed this  instead  of  bringing  it  person- 
ally’.” 


NOVICE  TO  OUR  NEU  MEI1BERS 


TXM  T \xAu$)(\e  ^»\>  \^)otK  J ! 
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Meet  Mr.  Football! 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  a Latin 
School  boy’s  fancy  turns  to  thoughts  of 
Braves  Field  (and  sometimes  to 
thoughts  of  missing  some  last  period) . 

September  12  about  one  hundred  fifty 
hopeful  huskies  reported  for  the  football 
squad  in  the  Drill  Hall.  Some  twenty 
hours  later  only  the  more  hopeful  ap- 
peared for  practice  at  Draper  Field. 
Coach  Fitzgerald  determined  who 
should  be  the  most  hopefid,  and  to  date 
the  best  of  these  are  as  follows: 

Stepping  into  the  uniform  of  all-scho- 
lastic George  Casey  is  “Dick”  McDer- 
mott, the  fellow  next  to  the  enemy 
safety  man  on  the  Latin  School  punts. 
The  other  end  post  is  capably  being  held 
down  by  “Jack”  Connolly.  Two  football- 
scarred  veterans,  “Larry”  Coshnear  and 
“Nick”  Tarushka,  are  fixtures  at  the 
tackles.  Playing  guard  we  have  “Pep- 
pery Terry”  McCloskey,  the  fifth  man 
in  the  enemy  backfield,  and  “Johnny” 
Flynn,  the  fellow  under  every  pile-up. 
“Basil”  Slattery  has  the  inside  track  for 
the  pivot  position,  but  “Albie”  Gould  is 
coming  fast. 

B.  L.  S.  can  boast  the  best  backfield  in 
the  city.  The  signal-caller  for  the  team 
A backfield  is  “Al”  Kelley,  a starter  in 
last  year’s  English  game.  “Al”  is  the 
chap  that,  by  force  of  habit,  stops  enemy 


ball-toters  if  they  get  through  the  Latin 
line.  Alternating  between  quarter  and 
half  is  Paul  Murphy,  triple-threat  back, 
“Tom”  Sullivan,  another  puzzle  for  en- 
emy defence  to  solve,  was  the  hero  of 
last  year’s  Thanksgiving  encounter  with 
E.  H.  S.  “Dick”Dunn  is  a shifty  back, 
splendid  ball-carrier,  and  body-jarring 
blocker.  “Bill”  Monahan,  the  fellow  that 
picks  up  the  extra  yardage  whenever  a 
first  down  is  needed  can  also  play  end. 

“Marty”  Greely  and  “Ed”  Lee  held 
starting  roles,  but  injuries  have  handi- 
capped them.  “Marty’s”  specialty  is 
pulling  down  enemy  passes;  “Eddie’s”  is 
kicking. 

With  an  abundance  of  lower  classmen 
on  the  squad,  Coach  Fitzgerald  has  the 
nucleus  of  a championship  team.  Let’s 
hope  the  nucleus  comes  through. 

Latin  Wins  Opener 

With  scarcely  two  weeks  of  practice  a 
green  but  fighting  Latin  School  eleven 
opened  it’s  season  with  a well-deserved 
13-0  victory  over  St.  Mark’s  at  South- 
boro. 

The  first  quarter  was  scoreless,  but 
early  in  the  second  period  “Marty” 
Greeley  broke  loose  for  a 65-yard  run  to 
the  St.  Mark’s  “13”,  aided  by  a beauti- 
ful down-field  block  by  “Vic”  Tarushka. 
However,  the  stubborn  St.  Mark’s  line 
held  for  downs;  but  after  the  return  kick 
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Latin  marched  to  their  first  touchdown 
of  the  season,  with  Capt.  “Tom”  Sulli- 
van rushing  off  right  tackle  for  the  score. 
“Al”  Kelley  made  the  conversion  shortly 
before  the  first  half  ended. 

Early  in  the  third  period  “Al”  Kelley 
was  hurt  and  had  to  leave  the  game. 
Shortly  after,  Latin  started  another  scor- 
ing march  with  Greeley  and  “Tom”  Sul- 
livan afternately  carrying  to  the  St. 
Mark’s  30  yard  line.  From  here  “Tom” 
Sullivan  heaved  a long  pass  to  “Dick” 
McDermott,  who  had  but  to  step  over 
the  line  for  a touchdown. 

The  last  St.  Mark’s  threat  was  halted 
when  “Eddie”  Lee  intercepted  a long 
pass  shortly  before  the  game  ended. 

The  B.  L.  S.  line-up  included  the  fol- 
lowing: l.e.,  McDermott  (Burns) ; l.t., 
Tarushka  (Brown) ; l.g.,  McClosky  (Os- 
ganian) ; c.,  Slattery  (Berger);  r.g.,  Ye- 
zina  (Flynn) ; r.t.,  Coshnear  (Monroe) ; 
r.e.,  Connolly  (Monahan) ; q.b.,  Dunn 
(Sullivan);  l.h.b.,  Greeley  (Brosnahan); 
r.h.b.,  Lee  (Murphy) ; f.b.,  A.  Kelley  (P. 
Kelley) . 

Blocked  Kick  Spells  Defeat 

An  injury-ridden,  outweighed  Latin 
School  eleven  took  the  field  (Tech 
Field)  against  Brookline  High.  Both 
teams  had  several  chances  to  score;  but 
unfortunately  it  was  Brookline  which 
capitalized  on  one  of  them. 

In  the  opening  period,  “Tom”  Sullivan 
of  Latin  and  George  Keith  of  Brookline 
engaged  in  a punting  duel.  In  the  sec- 
ond quarter,  both  teams  threatened.  Af- 
ter Paul  Murphy  got  off  a long  boot, 
against  the  wind,  “Marty”  Greely  grab- 
bed an  enemy  aerial  and  “toted”  it  to 
the  Red  and  Blue  32-yard  line.  How- 
ever, Brookline  wouldn’t  be  budged,  and 
Latin  was  forced  to  kick.  The  return 
punt  plus  a fifteen-yard  penalty  put  B. 
L.  S.  deep  in  its  own  territory.  A ten- 
yard  plunge  by  Monahan  between  two 
Sullivan  - to  - McDermont  passes  gave 


Latin  a first  down  on  the  rival  “30”.  An 
intercepted  pass,  coupled  with  a heave 
of  their  own  and  an  end  run,  saw  the 
Wealthy-Towners  on  the  Latin  “25”  as 
the  half  ended. 

In  the  third  stanza,  a Brookline  line- 
man recovered  a Latin  fumble  on  the 
latter’s  10-yard  stripe,  where  a Brook- 
line punt  had  gone  out  of  bounds.  Not- 
withstanding, the  Brookline  backs 
couldn’t  penetrate  the  Purple  and  White 
frontier  and  yielded  the  ball  on  downs. 
As  the  period  wore  on,  Sullivan,  on  a 
fake  kick,  gained  back  twelve  of  the 
fifteen  yards  the  referee  had  stepped  off 
against  Latin.  Sullivan  was  injured  on 
this  play  and  had  to  be  replaced  tem- 
porarily. When  Latin  was  forced  to  kick, 
Brookline  swarmed  in  and  partially 
blocked  the  attempt.  “Jim”  Love,  back- 
ing up  the  line,  got  the  ball  on  the  “25”, 
picked  up  three-man  interference,  and 
went  over  for  the  initial  marker.  The 
conversion  clicked,  and  Brookline  led, 
7-0.  “Al”  Kelley  ran  the  ensuing  kick-off 
to  the  Red  and  Blue  “20”.  The  fates 
were  against  us;  for  one  of  the  Latin 
linemen  was  accused  of  being  off-side. 

In  the  final  period,  “Dick”  McDer- 
mott recovered  a Brookline  fumble  and 
stopped  a march  at  the  Latin  17-yard 
line.  A Sullivan-to-McDermott  pass 
brought  the  ball  to  the  “33”.  In  the  ex- 
change of  punts  that  followed,  Latin  had 
the  ball  on  Brookline’s  “38”.  Another 
Sullivan-to-McDermott  pitch  put  B.  L. 
S.  eleven  yards  away  from  a score.  But 
Brookline  thwarted  an  aerial  barrage 
and  had  possession  of  the  ball  when  the 
final  whistle  blew. 

The  Purple  and  White  line-up:  l.e., 
McDermott;  l.t.,  Tarushka,  Brown;  l.g., 
Flynn;  c.,  Slattery,  Gould;  r.g.,  Mc- 
Closky, Gill;  r.t.,  Coshnear,  Noonan;  r.e., 
Connolly,  Burns,  Maguire;  q.b.,  A.  Kel- 
ley, P.  A.  Murphy;  r.h.b.,  Dunn,  Greeley; 
l.h.b.,  Sullivan,  Johnson,  P.  Kelley;  f.b., 
Monahan,  Powers. 
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Last  Ditch  Pass  Ties  Eaglets 

The  second  blocked  kick  within  a 
week  once  again  proved  almost  disas- 
trous to  the  Latin  cause. 

The  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur  boys  seem- 
ed headed  for  a great  day  when,  with 
Sullivan  leading,  they  marched  to  the 
B.  C.  High  “14”.  But  then  the  Eaglet 
line  decided  that  Latin  was  going  the 
wrong  way.  After  losing  possession  of 
the  ball.  Latin  ran  the  next  enemy  kick 
to  the  rival  35-yard  stripe.  But  the  fu- 
ture “Charlie  O’Rourkes”  were  stub- 
born; they  intercepted  a forward  and  ran 
it  to  the  Purple  “30”.  The  Latin  defense 
tightened  and  B.C.  High  lost  possession. 
When  Latin  could  get  nowhere  and  was 
forced  to  punt,  the  opposing  end  blocked 
the  boot,  and  it  rolled  to  the  5-yard  line, 
where  B.  C.  High  recovered.  On  the  sec- 
ond play,  a reverse  netted  a score.  The 
attempted  conversion  was  blocked,  but 
Latin  trailed,  6-0.  In  the  third  frame,  a 
long  end  run  brought  the  Eaglets  to  the 
Latin  “15”,  but  Tarushka  recovered  a 
fumble  to  relieve  the  pressure. 

Late  in  the  final  chapter,  Sullivan  ran 
a punt  to  midfield.  A pass,  Murphy  to 
Dunn,  advanced  the  scrimmage  line  18 
yards.  With  fifty-eight  seconds  remain- 
ing, “Tom”  Sullivan  faded  back  to  the 
“50”  and  heaved  a high  one  to  the  end 
zone,  “Dick”  McDermott  leaped  into 
the  air  and  snagged  the  pigskin  for  Lat- 
in’s lone  tally. 

McDermott’s  defensive  play  was  re- 
markable; he  was  in  on  almost  every 
tackle. 

The  Latin  line-up:  r.e.,  Connolly, 
Burns;  r.t.,  Brown;  r.g.,  McClosky,  Noo- 
nan; c.,  Slattery,  Gould;  l.g.,  Flynn, 
Monroe;  l.t.,  Tarushka:  l.e.,  McDermott, 
Maguire;  q.b.,  Kelley,  Lee;  r.h.b.,  Dunn, 
Gallagher;  l.h.b.,  Sullivan,  Powers.  John- 
son; f.b.,  Monahan,  P.  A.  Murphy. 


Latin  Smothers  Commerce 

A powerful  “Luftwaffe”  attack  as- 
sisted Latin’s  Panzer  division  in  trampl- 
ing Commerce,  13-0. 

Early  in  the  initial  frame,  McDermott 
took  a Sullivan  pitch  on  the  Commerce 
30-yard  line  “Tommy”  went  through 
tackle  for  15  yards.  But  Commerce  re- 
covered a fumble  to  check  the  charge. 
On  the  next  play,  Commerce,  in  turn, 
also  fumbled,  and  McDermott  hugged 
the  pellet  on  the  “6”,  whence  Sullivan 
went  over.  “Al”  Kelley’s  place  kick  split 
the  uprights. 

In  the  following  period,  a Sullivan 
quick  kick  put  Commerce  back  on  its 
heels.  A penalty  put  them  on  the  one- 
foot  line,  but  they  managed  to  kick  to 
the  15.  A fifteen-yard  penalty  relieved 
our  neighbors  considerably. 

Commerce  started  the  second  half 
with  grim  determination  to  knot  the 
count,  but  “Johnny”  Brosnahan  fell  on 
a fumble  to  halt  the  push.  The  final 
chapter  saw  Latin  put  the  game  on  ice. 
"Dick”  Dunn  intercepted  an  enemy  aer- 
ial on  his  own  “44”.  A Suliivan-to-Mc- 
Dermott  special,  along  with  splendid 
running  by  “Johnny”  Brosnahan  and 
“Tom”  Sullivan,  gave  Latin  its  final 
marker. 

Coach  Fitzgerald  was  delighted  with 
the  way  “Johnny”  Brosnahan  cut 
through  Mayor  Tobin’s  alma  mater.  In 
Sullivan  (pitching)  and  McDermott 
(catching)  Latin  has  the  best  battery 
in  the  city. 

The  line-up:  r.e..  Connolly,  P.  Kelley; 
r.t.,  P.  F.  Murphy,  Brown;  r.g.,  Noonan, 
Monroe;  c.  Slattery,  Gould;  l.g.,  Flynn, 
Gill:  l.t..  Tarushka,  Burns;  l.e.,  McDer- 
mott, Maguire;  q.b.,  A.  Kelley,  Lee; 
r.h.b.,  Dunn,  Brosnahan;  l.h.b.,  Sullivan, 
P.  A.  Murphy,  Greeley;  f.b.,  Monahan. 
Gallagher. 
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DROPS  from  the  SHOWERS 

If  they  fixed  the  leak,  maybe  the 
showers  would  stop  dripping.  . . .The 
squad  has  been  riddled  with  injuries: 
“Eddie”  Lee  has  a bad  side;  “Marty” 
Greeley’s  shoulder  injury  was  no  sooner 
healed  than  he  hurt  his  leg;  Vezina  had 
a bad  leg;  “Larry”  Coshnear  has  to  have 
an  operation  on  a boil  on  his  abdomen; 
“Al”  Kelley  has  been  playing  with  a 
possible  cracked  rib;  and  “Long  John” 
Brosnahan  has  just  returned  to  action.  . . 
The  co-captains  this  year  are  the  only 
two  returning  starters  in  the  English 
game,  “Tom”  Sullivan  and  “Al”  Kelley. 

. . . The  managers  are  O’Brien,  Riley, 
Harwood,  Dunn,  and  Lyne.  . . . Siegel 
came  to  Brookline  all  ready  to  knock 
the  pants  off  the  Red  and  Blue  team; 
he  really  should  have,  for  he  forgot  his 
own.  . . . Despite  a bad  cold,  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald appeared  to  lead  the  squad 
against  Brookline.  . . . “Eddie”  Lee’s 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

The  North  (Latin)  Grammar  School 
(B.L.S.,  in  case  you  didn’t  guess)  was 
founded  on  “The  13th  of  the  2d  month, 
1635,”  according  to  the  Julian  calander. 
Transposing  this  date  to  the  Gregorian 
calendar,  we  find  the  date  to  be  April 
23.  Each  year,  the  graduating  class  cele- 
brates its  Class  Day  as  close  as  possible 
to  this  date.  . . . B.L.S.  had  been  in 
existence  243  years  before  our  “sister- 
school”  G.L.S.  was  founded  in  1878.  . . . 
Mr.  Aaron  Gordon  (Room  210)  played 
the  “lead”  in  the  recent  production  of 
“King  John”  by  the  Boston  Tributary 
Theatre.  Mr.  Gordon  was  outstanding 
as  court-adviser  in  the  company’s  previ- 
ous production  “Marco’s  Millions”.  . . . 
In  1829,  the  most  important  require- 
ment of  manuscripts  submitted  to  the 
Literary  Journal  (ancestor  of  the  Re- 
gister) was  that  they  should  be  “short 
and  sweet”.  ...  In  the  days  when  Eng- 


kick-off  in  the  Eaglet  game  needs  some 
explanation:  If  the  ball  had  gone  out  of 
bounds,  B.  C.  High  would  have  the 
ball  there;  but  if  it  had  stayed  in,  it 
would  have  had  to  go  ten  yards  forward, 
which  it  didn’t.  “Eddie”  claims  it’s  the 
first  time  a kick-off  ever  went  back- 
wards. . . . Latin  School  boys  are  told 
to  let  the  next  fellow  cheer  as  he’d  like 
to  cheer.  Unless  it’s  a secret,  we  feel  it’s 
time  for  some  of  the  other  schools  to 
hear  about  it.  In  the  B.  C.  High  game, 
every  time  the  Latin  cheerleaders  stood 
up,  the  B.  C.  High  Band  started  play- 
ing. The  boys  from  Commerce  booed 
like  natives — from  Brooklyn.  . . . The 
darling  of  the  squad  this  year  is 
“Johnny”  Brosnahan.  ...  In  “Al”  Kel- 
ley, Sullivan,  and  McDermott,  we  have 
three  candidates  for  All-Scholastic  hon- 
ors. . . . The  first-stringers  got  new 
sweat-shirts  for  their  swell  job  in  tying 
B.  C.  High. 

THAT  .... 

lish  and  Latin  occupied  the  same  build- 
ing on  Warren  Avenue,  it  was  necessary 
to  suspend  recess  during  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  Thanksgiving  Game,  because 
of  the  heated  arguments  which  arose  be- 
tween members  of  the  rival  schools.  . . . 
Mr.  Ralph  Quinn  (Room  211)  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  principal  of  Ros- 
lindale  Evening  High  School.  . . . Those 
Latin  inscriptions,  which  may  be  found 
here  and  there  on  the  exterior  building, 
were  actually  translated  by  a member  of 
the  class  of  ’40.  Refer  to  the  May  ’40 
issue  of  the  Register  for  a translation  of 
above.  ...  It  is  with  sadness  that  we  an- 
nounce the  termination  of  the  popular 
column  “Our  Lords  and  Masters”.  The 
supply  of  masters  has  been  exhausted 
(excepting  a few  who  decline  the  pub- 
licity) . If  the  demand  is  great  enough, 
Mr.  Marson  may  possibly  be  convinced 
to  start  it  from  the  beginning  again.  . . . 
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Several  members  of  the  faculty  have 
had  work  published.  Messrs.  Getchell, 
Godfrey,  Lord,  Marnell,  McGuffin, 
Sands,  and  Taylor  are  among  them.  . . . 
Major  Bowes  mentioned  B.L.S.  on  his 
program  of  September  18.  While  re- 
counting interesting  highlights  of  Bos- 
ton’s history,  he  related  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  four  other  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  received 
their  education  at  B.L.S.  . . . There  is  a 
public  address  system  “built  into”  this 
school  building.  If  Mr.  Powers  desired 
to  use  the  system,  loudspeakers  could  be 
“plugged-in”  in  every  room.  . . . Dr.  Mar- 
nell (Room  123)  is  the  “Orson  Welles” 
of  the  Boston  College  Alumni.  At  their 
annual  “get-together”,  he  presents  a 
short  original  play  which  he  writes,  di- 
rects, and  produces.  . . . There  are  320 
light  bulbs  in  the  Assembly  Hall  ceil- 
ing, 35  around  the  walls,  and  more  than 
200  on  the  stage  itself  (exclusive  of  spot- 
lights or  floodlights) . The  average  wat- 
tage is  about  85,  which  would  make  it 
add  up  to  a “pretty”  electric  bill.  Inci- 


dentally, those  bulbs  in  the  center  block 
which  seem  to  have  “burnt  out”  in  a 
symmetric  pattern  belong  to  a circuit 
that  the  electricians  neglected  to  “wire- 
in”.  ...  In  1881,  George  Santayana,  the 
great  philosopher,  wrote  a poetic  parody 
on  Virgil’s  Aeneid  for  publication  in  the 
Register.  The  poem  was  written  in 
two  issues  and  occupies  sixteen  printed 
pages  of  a book  which  may  be  found  in 
the  library  (See  Mr.  Dunn) . It  was 
rumored  that  Mr.  Santayana,  first  edi- 
tor of  the  Register,  was  nearly  expelled 
for  his  poetic  efforts.  . . . During  World 
W ar  I.  Mr.  Arnold  had  a map  of  Europe 
hung  in  his  homeroom.  The  boys  of  his 
room  plotted  the  progress  of  the  war 
with  pins  bearing  the  flags  of  the  con- 
testing countries.  After  the  troops  “dug- 
in”  in  northern  France,  there  was  prac- 
tically no  movement,  and  interest  in  the 
map  died  out.  Remarked  Mr.  Arnold 
concerning  World  War  II,  “You  couldn’t 
move  the  pins  fast  enough  today.”  . . . 
“Tune-in”  next  month  for  some  more 
amazing  facts.  . . . 


Organizations 


The  sixteen  clubs  and  musical  organ- 
izations of  this  school  serve  us  faithfully. 
They  deserve  recognition  and  generous 
support. 

The  Debating  Club  of  the  Latin 
School  once  again  leads  all  other  organ- 
izations in  enrollment  with  an  attend- 
ance of  eighty  boys  at  the  initial  meet- 
ing. Not  only  do  Mr.  O’Leary  and  Dr. 
Collins  plan  a series  of  intra-club  debates 
on  alternate  Mondays  throughout  the 
year,  but  also  they  have  scheduled  to 
pit  the  Latin  stalwarts  against  debating 
teams  of  the  freshmen  teams  of  Har- 
vard, Brown,  and  Dartmouth,  of  Girls’ 
Latin,  Girls’  High,  Brookline,  Revere, 
Andover,  and  Boston  College  High.  Re- 
gular meetings  are  held  on  alternate 
Mondays  in  Room  226. 

A new  club  this  year,  the  Poetry  Ap- 


preciation Club,  organized  by  the  Mr. 
Finn,  held  its  first  meeting  on  October 
28.  This  club  intends  to  read  and  dis- 
cuss poetry,  and,  in  any  other  ways  pos- 
sible, to  further  the  appreciation  of  good 
poetry.  Potential  Shelleys  may  present 
original  verse  to  the  group.  Prospective 
members  are  invited  to  attend  these  in- 
formal discussion  groups. 

In  the  Glee  Club,  Mr.  Burke  is  already 
selecting  the  school’s  outstanding  singers 
to  participate  in  a Symphony  Chorus. 
This  choral  group  will  be  comprised  of 
sixty  girls  and  forty  boys  chosen  from 
schools  throughout  the  city.  Our  own 
Glee  Club  will  take  part  in  the  programs 
of  the  holiday  assemblies  at  Latin 
School.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
suggest  that  choral  practice  is  fun,  as 
can  be  testified  by  us  who  were  fortunate 
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enough  to  hear  the  Bowdoin  singers  last 
year  and  note  their  obvious  enthusiasm. 

The  Literary  Club,  with  Mr.  Callanan 
as  faculty  adviser,  has  wasted  little  time 
in  beginning  its  program  for  the  year. 
On  October  27,  the  club  heard  a talk  by 
Silberg  on  Shakespeare’s  “King  Lear”. 
Joseph  Grossman,  the  president,  is 
scheduled  to  review  “The  Return  of 
the  Native”,  by  Thomas  Hardy.  The 
Literary  Club,  too,  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  school’s  organizations  with  nearly 
sixty  members. 

The  Music  Appreciation  Club,  meet- 
ing every  Thursday  in  Room  101,  has 

ALUMNI 

Several  New  England  college  elevens 
are,  this  year,  as  usual,  studded  with 
ex-Latin  School  stars  who  are  exhibiting 
the  skill  they  attained  during  their  days 
at  B.  L.  S 

At  Dartmouth  we  find  “Joe”  Crowley, 
captain  of  the  1938  Latin  School  team. 
. . . Boston  College  claims  “Bob”  Demp- 
sey ’38  as  one  of  their  best  substitute 
backs.  Also  at  the  Heights  we  find  “Ed” 
Lambert  ’39  and  “Ernie”  Nedvins  ’40.  . . 
Sophomore  Ted  Krajewski  ’38  is  playing 
a lot  of  football  on  the  Northeastern 
University  varsity.  . . . Walter  Hoar  ’40 
has  recently  been  given  a starting  berth 
on  the  strong  Holy  Cross  eleven.  Al- 
though only  a sophomore,  Hoar  has 
proven  his  worth.  At  B.  L.  S.  he  is  re- 
membered as  president  of  his  class  and 
as  Latin  School’s  representative  on  the 
1939  all-scholastic  football  team.  . . . 

On  the  recently  announced  Dean’s 
List  at  the  University  of  Maine,  we  came 
across  the  name  of  Bernard  P.  Rome  ’38. 

Harold  Coffin  ’41,  Daniel  S.  McDer- 
mott ’41,  and  Stephen  H.  Stavro  ’40  all 
have  won  top  honors  in  the  Boston 
Globe  Plioto-Roto  Contest.  All  three 
were  members  of  the  Register  Staff  dur- 
ing their  days  at  B.  L.  S.  . . . 


already  been  favored  with  recordings  of 
outstanding  symphonies.  Among  those 
already  presented  were  the  seldom  heard 
Brahms’  First  Spmphony,  Beethoven’s 
Seventh  Symphony,  and  the  Scheheraz- 
ade Suite.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  the  faculty 
adviser,  takes  this  opportunity  to  an- 
nounce that  the  beautiful  phonograph 
on  which  these  pieces  were  played  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Music  Apprecia- 
tion Club. 

Space  does  not  permit  mention  of  all 
clubs.  Yet,  let  us  use  a precious  line  to 
praise  the  fifteen  Latin  School  declaim- 
ers  who  have  begun  the  year  so  well. 

NOTES 

At  Rensellaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
Troy,  New  York,  Stephen  W.  Rowen 
’41,  the  Grinnell  Memorial  Award  win- 
ner of  1941  and  the  only  four-letter-in- 
one-year  man  in  recent  B.  L.  S.  history, 
has  been  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
Officers’  Training  Corps.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  the  ROTC  course,  he  will  be  com- 
missioned as  an  ensign  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve or  as  a second  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve.  . . . 

On  the  staff  of  the  Boston  University 
News  are  two  ex-B.  L.  S.  students. 
David  Maness  ’38  has  been  appointed 
news  editor,  while  Seymour  Salutsky  ’41 
is  an  advertising  assistant.  . . . 

Harvey  II.  Corman  ’38  has  been  se- 
lected for  membership  in  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  national  honor  fraternity  at 
Tufts  College.  . . . 

The  annual  football  night  of  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  School  Association  will  be  held 
in  the  main  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Stat- 
ler  on  the  night  of  November  19,  1941, 
the  eve  of  the  annual  Latin-English 
game.  Members  of  Class  I are  invited  to 
attend  on  the  payment  of  one  dollar. 
The  cost  to  members  of  the  association 
is  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents.  The 
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program  is  under  the  leadership  of  Dan- 
iel J.  Lyne  ’06,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion. Many  former  Latin  School  sport 
greats  will  say  a few  words.  A gala  affair 
is  assured  to  all.  So,  come  one;  come  all! 

According  to  statistics  obtained  from 
M.  I.  T.,  there  are  41  former  Latin 
School  students  in  the  classes  of  1942, 
1943,  and  1944.  Of  these,  19  (46%)  are 
on  the  Dean’s  List.  . . . 

The  Class  of  ’37  report  “Art”  Apple- 
baum,  a graduate  of  Bridgewater  State 
Normal  is  now  a member  of  the  United 
States  Army  Airforce. . . Saul  Hahn,  was 
graduated  “summa  cum  laude”  from 
Northeastern  LTniversity  last  year.  “Abe” 
Schneider  is  now  doing  postgraduate  work 
in  chemistrj7  at  Harvard.  He  received 
a fellowship  at  graduation  last  year.  . . . 

Harvey  Corman,  ’38,  is  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
at  Tufts.  His  brothers,  “Sid”  Corman, 
’41,  entered  Tufts  last  year,  and  Leon- 
ard Corman,  now  a senior  at  B.  L.  S. 
hopes  to  enter  the  same  institution  next 
year.  . . . John  Fennessey,  ’39,  is  now 
serving  in  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard.  . . . “Mert”  Miller,  ’40,  received 
an  Edwards  Scholarship  at  Harvard  last 
year.  . . . Fred  Kelley,  ’41,  received  an 


appointment  to  Annapolis  from  Con- 
gressman Flaherty.  . . . Harmon  Plumb, 
’41,  was  the  recipient  of  an  entrance 
scholarship  at  Middlebury  last  year.  . . . 
"Larry”  Redgate,  ’41,  Class  Treasurer 
and  Cadet  Colonel,  is  now  playing  cen- 
ter for  the  Northeastern  Freshman  foot- 
ball team.  . . . Isadore  Rosenberg.  ’36, 
received  a scholarship  at  Harvard  Med- 
ical School  last  year.  . . . Francis  Joseph 
Lee,  ’39,  is  now  employed  in  the  Adver- 
tising Department  of  the  Boston  Post. 
“Mel”  Gold  and  “Lennie”  Gaskill,  both 
of  ’40,  are  now  president  and  secretary, 
respectively,  of  the  Sophomore  Class  at 
Middlesex  University  School  of  Liberal 
Arts.  . . . George  Casey  and  “Bill”  Ward, 
both  ’41,  are  on  the  Harvard  Freshman 
football  team.  . . . “Brodde”  Bjorklund. 
’35,  former  football  captain  and  class 
president,  is  an  ensign  in  the  United 
States  Navy.  . . . Jerome  Saltz,  ’33,  is 
a senior  at  Tufts  Medical  School.  Je- 
rome, after  graduation  from  Harvard, 
took  a course  at  M.I.T.  before  entering 
Tufts.  . . . “Ted”  Stone,  ’35,  is  now  a 
supply  sergeant  in  the  United  States 
Army.  “Ted”  had  no  R.O.T.C.  training, 
and  received  his  rank  from  competition 
with  the  other  men. 
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SPRINGTIME 


It  was  in  the  spring  that  the  birth 
took  place;  and  although  I suppose  my 
friends  have  nothing  in  particular 
against  the  other  seasons  of  the  year, 
they  say  that  when  a person’s  born  in 
the  spring,  he’s  got  an  advantage  over 
the  fellow  born  in  the  summer  or  the  au- 
tumn or  the  winter.  You  see,  they  mean 
that  he’s  sort  of  got  a better  chance  to 
become  a swell  guy  in  his  later  life,  and 
to  be  respected  by  every  one,  and  to  be 
a credit  to  his  community  and  to  his 
country;  because,  they  say,  in  the  spring 
one  can  almost  smell  the  freshness  of 
the  season  in  the  air  and  can  see  the 
tiny  buds  starting  to  bloom  on  the  trees, 
and  they  say  that  it’s  so  much  easier  to 
be  a swell  guy  when  you’ve  beauty  all 
around  you  than  when  you  haven’t. 

The  exact  month  of  the  birth  was 
April,  and  that  means  the  baby  was  born 
under  the  sign  of  Aries,  the  Ram;  so  if 
there  are  any  astrologists  among  you 
who  think  they  can  get  anything  signi- 
ficant from  that,  you’re  welcome  to  try. 

I don’t  suppose  any  of  you  reading 
this  has  ever  been  present  at  a birth — 
except  your  own,  of  course.  Nowadays, 
just  about  all  births  take  place  in  hospi- 
tals. You’ve  seen  in  the  movies  how  a 
prospective  father  paces  the  maternity 
ward  floor  very  nervous  and  worried, 
and  is  told  by  the  nurse  to  be  calm  be- 
cause they  have  never  lost  a father  yet. 
Well,  of  course,  none  of  you  has  ever 
been  a father,  but  I imagine  many  of 
you  have  had  the  experience  of  waiting 
by  the  telephone  to  get  news  about  the 
arrival  of  a baby  brother  or  sister  or 
nephew,  and  therefore  you  can  appre- 
ciate the  suspense  and  the  anxiety  of 
waiting  for  some  one  to  be  born. 

As  I say,  most  births  nowadays  take 
place  in  hospitals;  but  in  Austria  in 
about  1890  good  hospitals  weren’t  to  be 


found,  except  in  a big  city  like  Vienna; 
and  in  a tiny  town  like  Braunau,  where 
this  particular  birth  I am  telling  you 
about  took  place,  there  wasn’t  a hospital 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  all  births  were 
taken  care  of  in  houses,  and  by  the  one 
and  only  doctor  of  the  town.  The  one 
and  only  medical  marvel  of  Braunau — 
anything  from  veterinary  diseases  to  ob- 
stetrics, at  very  reasonable  rates — was  a 
little  man,  scarcely  five  feet  tall,  with 
great  brown  mustaches  that  curled  to 
such  a degree  that  whenever  he  ate  pie, 
it  was  a fifty-fifty  chance  that  he  would 
get  his  mustache  into  his  mouth  instead 
of  pie. 

The  house  he  went  into  was  a small 
two-story  affair  which  belonged  to  a 
customs  inspector  (Braunau  was  near 
the  German  border)  and  which  had  been 
left  to  him  by  his  father  who  had  been 
a customs  inspector  before  him  and 
whose  father  had  been  a customs  inspec- 
tor before  him.  Inside,  everything  was 
kept  immaculately  clean,  as  is  the  case 
in  nearly  all  Austrian  homes.  There  was 
a little  porcelain  stove  on  which  there 
was  a kettle  of  boiling  water.  Every 
once  in  a while  someone  would  place 
another  piece  of  wood  in  the  stove,  wood 
being  used  because  Austria  is  nearly 
two-fifths  covered  with  forests  and  wood 
is  the  cheapest  commodity  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Downstairs  there  were  two  chattering 
women,  deliberating  whether  the  baby 
would  be  a boy  or  a girl.  Upstairs,  out 
of  the  room  where  the  prospective 
mother  lay,  came  a tall  young  woman 
with  long  golden-colored  hair  braided  in 
two  pigtails  which  reached  down  nearly 
to  the  small  of  her  back.  She  greeted  the 
doctor,  told  him  what  the  expectant 
mother’s  condition  w?as,  and,  when  he 
had  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs,  ush- 
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ered  him  into  the  room. 

At  that  moment  the  prospective 
father  burst  into  the  house.  Ordinarily 
he  was  a dour-looking  individual,  very 
strict  with  his  wife,  almost  domineering. 
Now,  however,  there  was  an  anxious  ex- 
pression on  his  countenance,  an  expres- 
sion which  strong  men  usually  wear 
when  some  one  else  is  going  through  an 
ordeal  in  which  they  are  helpless  to  aid 
them. 

The  labouring  women  hardly  noticed 
his  arrival.  The  excitement  was  much 
greater  than  usually  was  the  cas$,  at  a 
birth  in  Austria.  Most  of  the  families 
had  between  ten  and  twelve  children  in 
them,  sometimes  even  more,  and  a birth 
was.  for  the  most  part,  regarded  as  just 
another  annual  occurrence.  This  birth, 
however,  was  the  woman’s  first,  and  the 
two  chattering  women  appreciated  the 
intermingled  pain  and  joy  she  was  ex- 
periencing; for  however  great  the  num- 
ber of  offspring,  the  first  birth  is  always 
vividly  remembered. 

One  of  the  women  was  tall  and  lean, 
wearing  a brightly  flowered  skirt  and 
bodice,  and  a violet-colored  apron.  The 
other  was  much  shorter,  but  also  lean 
and  had  on  approximately  the  same  type 
outfit,  though  in  different  colors.  The 
taller  one  said  she  was  certain  the  baby 
would  be  a girl;  the  other  was  just  as 
certain  it  would  be  a boy.  They  finally 
waged  an  apple  pie  on  the  outcome. 

The  prospective  father  was  pacing 
back  and  forth  in  the  room.  He  really 
didn’t  care  very  much  whether  the  baby 
would  be  a girl  or  boy — if  only  it  would 
arrive  soon.  The  suspense  was  almost 
maddening;  and  besides,  he  had  to  get 
back  to  his  customs  office.  After  all, 
business  was  business. 

Upstairs  the  expectant  mother  was 
laboring  in  her  pleasurable  agony.  She 
looked  out  of  the  window,  at  the  Spring 
sky.  Spring  was  a beautiful  time  of  the 
year  to  have  a child.  There  were  little 


white  clouds  dancing  on  the  breezes,  as 
there  always  are  in  Spring.  Yes,  she  was 
oh,  so  happy  it  was  Spring. 

Downstairs  the  prospective  father  was 
pacing  the  floor  more  rapidly  than  ever. 
His  countenance  had  become  austere, 
Suspense  and  Anxiety  had  given  way  to 
Impatience.  He  did  wish  they  would 
hurry  ...  no  telling  how  much  of  a tur- 
moil the  customs  office  was  in  by  now. 

And  then,  the  father’s  pacing  and  the 
women’s  chattering  stopped  simultane- 
ously. A tiny,  low,  at  first  almost  im- 
perceptible cry  was  heard  coming  from 
the  room  above.  The  sound  grew  louder 
and  louder,  until  it  finally  became  the 
healthful,  lusty  cry  of  a new-born  babe. 

The  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  the 
doctor  emerged  wearing  a “mother-and- 
ehild-doing-fine”  smile  on  his  visage  as 
only  a doctor  can  wear  one.  He  then  re- 
ported the  sex  of  the  child,  congratulated 
the  father,  and  announced  that  he  was 
sorry  but  he  would  have  to  hurry  off  . . . 
Herr  Schultz’s  mule  had  a toothache. 

The  women  hummed  a little  Mozart 
air  and  happily  danced  some  sort  of 
Austrian  dance  to  it.  The  father,  too, 
was  smiling.  He  hurried  upstairs  to  see 
his  Avife  and  neAV-born  child.  My,  he  Avas 
happy!  Noav  he  could  get  back  to  the 
customs  office. 

One  of  the  Avomen  stopped  dancing 
and  laughingly  said.  “Don’t  forget,  noAv; 
you  OAA’e  me  an  apple  pie.  Didn’t  I tell 
you  it  would  be  a — Oh,  look  out  the 
AvindoAv!  There  is  Frau  Ehrlich.  I must 
tell  her  the  good  nevrs.” 

She  rushed  out  of  the  house  and,  after 
a short  run,  caught  up  with  Frau  Ehr- 
lich. She  AA'as  out  of  breath  when  she 
reached  her,  and  she  inhaled  deeply  the 
fresh  Spring  air.  the  efferATescent  Spring 
air.  The  golden  April  sunshine  shone 
down  on  her  as  she  told  the  joyous  neAvs. 
Spring,  herself,  AA'as  smiling  as  the 
woman  uttered  the  Avords:  “Frau  Ehr- 
lich, Avhat  do  you  think — the  Schickl- 
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grubers,  they’ve  just  had  a baby  boy.” 
* * * 

Golly,  but  I’m  glad  I was  born  in 
November! 

James  Stephen  Harrington,  ’42. 


[Author’s  note:  Of  course  “Hitler”  is 
an  easier  name  to  pronounce  than  “Sch- 
ickelgruber,”  but  no  change  in  the  world 
would  make  “Heil”  any  easier  to  say.] 


From  the  “ Northeastern  News”  — 
Northeastern  University: 

An  English  automobile  manufacturer 
was  paying  a visit  to  some  friends  in 
Detroit.  Naturally  he  was  taken  to  the 
various  automobile  plants  where  he  ob 
tained  a few  pointers.  But  you  could 
have  knocked  us  down  with  a lead-han- 
dled feather  duster  when  he  said,  “I’ve 
met  Mr.  Henry  Ford  and  the  late  Wal- 
ter Chrysler;  but  dash  it  all,  I’ve  yet  to 
meet  your  General  Motors.  Army  man, 
I presume.” 

* * * 

Dinner  guest  to  professor:  “Will  you 
pass  the  nuts,  professor?” 

Professor,  absent-mindedly:  “Yes,  I 
suppose  so,  but  I really  should  flunk 
them.” 

From  the  “North  Star” — Wichita 
High  School  North,  Wichita,  Kansas: 

What  people  eat: 

Comedian — Corn 
Sailor — Navy  beans 
Policeman — Beets 

Undertaker — Berries 
* * * 

From  the  “Sphinx” — Centralia  High 
School,  Centralia,  III. 

WE  ARE  AMERICANS 
Don’t  you  know  we  are  free? 

We  live  in  the  land  of  liberty. 


We  may  be  poor,  ragged,  rich — 

It  doesn’t  matter  really  which; 

We  are  Americans. 

We  can  say  what  we  please. 

We  can  cough,  we  can  sneeze. 

We  can  laugh,  we  can  cry, 

We  can  shout,  we  can  sigh. 

For  we  are  Americans. 

* * * 

It’s  always  a fresh  egg  that  gets  slap- 
ped in  the  pan. 

* * * 

From  the  “Botolphian” — Boston  Col- 
lege High  School,  Boston: 

The  dog  stood  on  the  railroad; 

The  engine  gave  a squeal 
The  engineer  just  took  a spade 

And  scraped  him  off  the  wheel. 

* * * 

From  the  “Red  and  Blue” — St.  Igna- 
tius High  School,  San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

Alfano:  Who  was  that  oboe  I saw  you 
with  last  night? 

Wexler:  That  was  no  oboe;  that  was 
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RAMBLINCS  OF  THE  RECISTER  S RAVING  REPORTER 


Sept.  10:  Before  beginning  this  column, 
one  question  for  the  student  body: 
At  whom  or  at  what  is  that  queer  rub- 
ber-necked gentleman  heading  this 
column  looking  at?  Any  logical  answer 
will  be  received  with  gratitude. 

Sept.  11:  Guesswhat?  SCHOOL.  Ah, 
this  day  of  days  brings  out  poetry 
from  ye  R.R.R.  “School’s  begun; 
There’s  work  to  be  done.” 

Sept.  12:  Working  with  his  usual  rapid- 
ity, Mr.  Fitzgerald  again  fires  the 
starting  gun  by  calling  recruits  for  the 
football  team.  Yeah,  Latin.  . . . 

Sept.  15:  There  still  remained  a chance 
for  a Latin  School  boy  to  become  a 
triple  threat  man,  even  if  he  didn’t 
make  the  team.  The  Glee  Club,  Ten- 
nis team,  and  the  Register  all  held 
opening  exercises  today.  Busy  day, 
what? 

Sept.  16:  Guess  a few  boys  will  have  to 
make  use  of  the  above  notice.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  allows  only  11  triple-threat 
men  on  his  team.  Too  bad;  very  sad. 
Ye  R.R.R.  didn’t  make  it;  but  never 
fear,  we’ll  have  many  more  years  to 
try  in. 

Sept.  17-  What  a queer  day!  Nothin’ 


happened.  But.  laugh  and  the  world 
laughs  with  you;  cry  and  you’re  a cry- 
baby. 

Sept.  18:  Dum-da-da-dum-da-da-dum. 
No,  it  isn't  scansion.  But,  everybody’s 
doin’  it — at  least  in  the  Drill  Hall  they 
are.  The  Drum  Corps  is  inaugurating 
1941. 

Sept.  19:  Clubs  have  been  mentioned 
here  and  there  in  this  column,  but 
that  elite  organization,  that  popular 
and  widely  attended  association  has 
not  yet  been  mentioned.  Boys  of  the 
Boston  Latin  School,  this  column 
gives  you  The  Detention  Society. 

Sept.  22:  Is  there  a senior  who  isn’t  run- 
ning for  office.  He’s  wanted  to  clear  a 
path  through  the  lower  end  of  the 
third  floor.  All  kindsa  campaigns  go- 
ing on.  How  many  presidents  are 
elected,  anyway? 

Sept.  23:  Well,  the  boys  on  the  Register 
Staff  didn't  finish  their  pinochle  game 
at  the  last  meeting;  they’re  having 
another  today. 

Sept.  24:  Flash!  According  to  authori- 
tative reports,  the  air-raid  and  fire 
drill  may  become  a permanent  insti- 
tution in  The  Latin  School.  Aren’t  we 
lucky? 

Sept.  25:  Campaigning  still  going  on  at 
its  usual,  ranting  pace.  Yours  truly  is 
still  giving  away  votes.  Good  thing 
the  R.R.R.  is  traveling  incognito.  The 
boys  can’t  catch  Ye  Olde  Re.Re.Re. 
(He-he-he!) 

Sept.  26:  The  R.R.R.  dandelion  goes  to 
the  Symphony  Organization  which 
did  a swell  piece  of  work  last  year  and 
makes  its  1941  debut  today.  Lest  we 
forget,  lest  we  forget!  Latin  will  play 
St.  Mark’s  tomorrow  and  win.  An 
R.R.R.  for  the  team.  Rah-Rah-Rah. 

Sept.  29:  One  of  the  most  popular  clubs 
in  the  school  begins  its  1941  year  un- 
der the  expert  guidance  of  Mr.  Car- 
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roll.  Wishing  it  another  successful 
year,  we  give  you  Camera  Club. 

Sept.  30:  Just  about  everything  is  run- 
ning in  full  swing  now,  and  to  com- 
plete the  swing,  the  Music  Apprecia- 
tion Club  puts  its  note  on  the  staff  of 
clubs.  (Wonder  if  that  well-known 
symphony  “The  Chatanooga  Choo- 
Choo”  is  in  their  repertoire)  ? 

Oct.  1:  Yea.  fair  month  of  September, 
thou  hast  passed.  Ye  R.R.R.  is  apply- 
ing for  a poetic  license.  By  the  way, 
it’s  about  time  everyone  learned  how 
to  dress.  For  the  sixth  successive  year 
clothing  and  the  wearing  of  clothes 
have  been  criticised  in  the  Hall. 

Oct.  2:  Heard  in  chem.  class.  Teacher: 
“What  does  two  in  one  mean?”  Class 
( answering ) : “Shoe  polish.”  Teacher: 
“Three  in  one?”  Half  the  class:  “Oil.” 
Teacher:  “Four-one”.  One  boy: 

“Five.” 

Oct.  3:  Memorial  and  Latin  were  rained 
out  by  drops  from  the  showers  (Pun) . 
Ques.:  What  is  physics?  Ans.:  Words, 
words,  words. 

Oct.  6:  Political  campaign  still  under 
full  steam.  So  are  all  the  campaigners. 
Wonder  if  anyone  besides  Mr.  Dunn 
knows  when  the  elections  are  held. 
Aside  from  a few  embarrassing  tests, 
school  is  a marvelous  place. 

Oct.  7:  Just  remembered.  The  Literary 
Club  started  operating  Oct.  2.  . . . The 
chances  of  this  column  being  read  are 
about  a thousand  to  one,  according  to 
recently  compiled  data  of  a galloping 
pole. 

Oct.  8:  The  list  of  clubs  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. Le  Cercle  Frangais  (don’t  care 
if  the  printer  can  put  that  thing  under 
the  “c”  in  frangais)  entre  dans  le 
(Uh-uh-guess  we  better  stop  before  it 
gets  tangled) . 

Oct.  9:  Today’s  keynote  is  art.  Anyone 
interested  may  inquire  at  the  office  or 
at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  or  may 
write  to  the  art  department  in  Wash- 


ington. The  R.R.R.  definitely  cannot 
become  a student,  much  less  an  artist. 

Oct.  13:  In  case  it  hasn’t  been  men- 
tioned before,  the  R.R.R.  dandelion 
goes  to  “Normy”  Wilson — the  boy 
whom  you’ll  probably  find  playing  the 
piano  at  the  assemblies. 

Oct.  14:  Hear  Ye,  hear  ye,  all  who  are 
interested.  Football  Dance  at  the 
Parker  House  on  Nov.  1.  Let  the  R. 
R.R.  warn  you.  It  will  cost  you  one 
dollar  and  a half  to  become  interested. 
Interesting  proposition,  what? 

Oct.  15:  It  would  make  an  interesting 
survey  to  find  out  what  the  Sixth 
Class  thought  of  their  first  encounter 
with  public  declamation?  Ye  R.R.R. 
can't  remember  the  first  one — it  was 
so  many  years  ago. 

Oct.  16:  Gad  and  egad,  when  will  the 
list  of  clubs  end?  The  Chess  Club 
finally  announced  its  first  meeting  to- 
day. That’s  the  game  with  the  funny 
looking  pieces  of  wood,  isn’t  it?  Give 
the  R.R.R.  a nice  easy  game  like 
bridge. 

Oct.  17:  With  58  seconds  to  play,  Mc- 
Dermott caught  Sully’s  pass  and 
scored  the  tying  goal.  It  was  so  ex- 
citin’ that  Ye  R.R.R.  nearly  swal- 
lowed the  pencil.  Final  score:  Latin, 
6:  B.C.H.S.,  6. 

Oct.  18:  Thought  we  forgot,  didn’t  you? 
A week  ago  today  Brookline  beat 
Latin  7-0.  But  A1  Kelly’s  beautiful 
defensive  game  must  be  remembered. 

Oct.  20:  When’ll  they  stop?  when’ll  they 
stop?  The  Debatin’  Club  talked  its 
way  into  another  year  of  life.  Can  you 
hear  Sully’s  voice  boomin’  out? 

Oct.  21:  Who’da  thunk  it?  Latin  School 
now  has  a poetry  club. 

Oct.  24:  With  a sigh  and  a gasp  the  R. 
R.R.  has  finally  reached  the  deadline. 
Today  is  a big  day.  Marks  close, 
which  means  a great  deal  in  the  life  of 
Latin  School  boys.  (Need  we  say 
more?)  Latin  beat  Commerce. 
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Teacher  ( explaining  subtraction  to 
Class  Six ) : We  can’t  take  different  ob- 
jects from  each  other;  for  instance,  we 
can’t  take  three  oranges  from  four  pears. 

Class  Wit  ( there’s  one  in  every  room) : 
But  we  can  take  four  apples  from  three 
trees. 

* * * 

A man  met  a friend  who  owed  him  five 

dollars,  and  he  saw  that  escape  was  im- 
possible. 

Said  he,  “My  dear  fellow,  I owe  you 
five  dollars  and  an  apology.  Please  ac- 
cept the  apology  now.” 

— Montreal  Star. 

* * * 

Teacher : “Correct  the  sentence,  Be- 

fore any  damage  could  be  done,  the  fire 
was  put  out  by  the  volunteer  fire  bri- 
gade.” 

Boy.  The  fire  was  put  out  before  any 
damage  could  be  done  by  the  volunteer. 

* * * 

O,  it  ain’t  the  ’eavy  ’aiding  that  ’urts 

the  ’orses  ’ooves.  neither  ’opping  over 
’edges  that  ’urts  the  ’orses  ’ooves;  but 
the  ’ammer,  ’ammer,  ammer  of  the  ’ard 
’ighway. 

* * * 

Teacher : “To  the  right  of  you  is  the 
north,  to  the  left  of  you  is  the  south,  and 
in  front  of  you  is  the  east.  Now  what  is 
behind  you?” 

Johnny  (starting  to  bawl ) : “I  told  ma 
you’d  see  that  patch  on  my  pants.” 


Heard  in  the  Physics  Lab : “Jim.  Do 
you  know  why  the  days  are  long  in  sum- 
mer and  short  in  winter?”  . . . “Sure,  be- 
cause heat  expands  things  and  cold  con- 
tracts them.” 

* * * 

“Are  you  Henry  Smith?”  asked  the 
young  man  beside  the  coat-hanger. 

“No,  why?”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  I am,”  was  the  frosty  rejoinder, 
“and  that’s  Henry’s  overcoat  you  are 
putting  on.” 

* * * 

A small  man  entered  the  employment 
agency. 

“Housepainter.”  said  the  clerk,  look- 
ing at  his  paint-splashed  overalls. 

“No”,  said  the  little  man,  “I’m  a dic- 
tator. but  it’s  taking  me  a little  while  to 
work  my  way  up.”  — Phila.  Bulletin. 

* * * 

Director:  I’ve  watched  your  acting, 
and  I think  you  ought  to  take  up  writ- 
ing. 

Aspirant:  You  mean  writing  for  the 
theatre,  of  course? 

Director:  No  writing  home  for  money. 
* * * 

Heard  in  a 4 B History  Room. 

Master:  What,  in  your  opinion,  was 
the  greatest  achievement  of  the  Ro- 
mans? 

Pupil:  I’d  say  it  was  speaking  Latin. 

— Stray  Stories. 


CLOTHES 

> to  RENT 
READ  & WHITE 

111  SUMMER  ST.,  BOSTON 

Tel.  Con. 


Announcement 

SENIORS  PLANNING  TO  ATTEND 
LOCAL  DAY  COLLEGE,  4 YEAR 
COURSE. 

Are  you  interested  in  a retail  clerk's 
job  which 

. . . Will  NOT  INTERFERE 

WITH  YOUR  STUDIES 
. . Will  last  DURING  YOUR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  COURSE 
Telephone  TAL.  7490 

MISS  POSNER 

Weekdays:  8.30-1 ; 2-5  Sat.  8.30-12.30 

Typewriters  Office  Supplies 

SAMUEL  NARCUS 

STATIONER 

— Two  Stores — 

92  Washington  Street 

CAPitol  8720 

230  Washington  Street 
LAFayette  1038 

BOSTON  MASS. 

BOSTON  CADET  UNIFORMS  MADE 

TO  SCHOOL  SPECIFICATIONS 

THE  JAMAICA  PRESS 

Better  Fitting  and  Longer  Wearing 

J.  B.  KAVANAUGH,  Proprietor 

Every  uniform  guaranteed  not  to 
streak  when  washed.  Our  prices  are 
the  same  you  pay  for  an  ordinary 
quality. 

Printing 

ROSENFIELD  UNIFORM  CO. 

Engraving 

Est.  1902 

Binding 

15  School  St.  Lafayette  6180 

Boston,  Mass. 

753  Centre  St.  Jamaica  Plain 

10  doors  below  City  Hall 

JAMaica  1661 
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PRIVATE  TUTORING 

IN  ALL  SUBJECTS 

Let  experienced  teachers  improve 
your  grades  and  prevent  failures. 

fees  moderate 

BUREAU  OF  PRIVATE  TUTORS 

Fred  Reinstein,  M.A.,  Director 
TAL.  9748 


BROADWAY  STATIONERY  CO. 

STATIONERS  and  PRINTERS 

New  and  Rebuilt  Typewriters  School  and  Office  Supplies 

FOUR  BOSTON  STORES 

6 Pemberton  Square  118  Summer  St. 

62  Kingston  Street  108-114  Washington  Street 

Call  LAFayette  9778  for  Prompt  and  Efficient  Service 

JOSEPH  L.  HARRIS 
Motion  Picture  Cameraman 

Standard  and  16  mm.  Colored  Films 
Wizard  of  Color  Photography 

Our  specialty — Weddings,  Confirmations,  Parties  and  Anniversaries 
Unbelievably  Low  Costs 

1662  COMMONWEALTH  AVE.  BRIGHTON,  MASS. 

Res.  LONgwood  0949 


UNION  MADE 

SNOW  PANTS 
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UNDER-GRADS  WHO  KNOW  THEIR  STYLES 
RETURN  TO  KENNEDY'S  FOR  SMART  CLOTHES 


Any  fashion-wise  Under-Grad  will  tell  you  that  one  place 
you  are  sure  of  finding  ALL  the  newest  styles  in  a 
complete  assortment  of  colors  and  patterns  is  in  Kennedy's 
Under-Grad  Shop.  We've  made  a study  of  you  young 
men  and  your  clothing  preferences.  That's  why,  season 
after  season,  you'll  find,  in  ever  increasing  numbers, 
young  men  coming  to  us  for  their  clothing  needs. 

KENNEDY’S 

UNDER-GRAD  SHOP  4th  FLOOR 


TE  L.TP\0. 


Cfim  BRIDGE 

EnGAflvine 

company 

AT  KENDALL  SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. 


dcuy  <uui  TliCfht  ^6AroiCtC^ 


TRUE  TONE 
PLATES 
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BOSTON  LINOTYPE  PRINT 

INC. 


Printing  of  All  Kinds  at 
Lowest  Prices 

299  ATLANTIC  AVE.  BOSTON 
Telephones 

HANcock  4703,  4704,  4705,  5875 


DICTIONARIES 
REFERENCE  BOOKS 
BIOGRAPHIES 
HISTORIES 

STANDARD  SETS 

NOVELS 

We  Handle  a Complete  Line  of  New 
and  Used  Books  of  All  Publishers 

DeWOLFE&FISKECO. 

THE  ARCHWAY  BOOKSTORE 

2 PARK  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  LAF.  5084 

BOOKSELLERS  SINCE  1856 


Dorothy  Wright’s  Dancing  School 

295  Huntington  Avenue 
COMmonwealth  6151 

Member:  Chicago  National  Association  of  Dancing  Masters 

HIGH  SCHOOL  BALLROOM  CLASS  — FRIDAY  EVENINGS 
BALLROOM  — BALLET  — TAP 


SPEND  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  THE  Y’S  WAY! 

New  and  Modernized  Facilities  Now  Ready  For  Use  . . . “Y”  Clubs  now  being 
organized  . . . Program  Activities  include  Lobby  Games,  Gymnasium  Games  (Basket- 
ball, Volleyball,  Track,  Boxing  and  other  Sports),  Swimming  Classes,  Handicrafts, 
Nature  Study,  Photography,  Vocational  Counselling,  Camping  Trips  . . . Study 
Room  Reserved  for  High  School  Members. 

Special  Short-term  Memberships  for  High  School  Boys  Available  at 
Unusually  Modest  Rates 

BOYS'  DIVISION,  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

312  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 
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Northeastern  University 


College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Offers  for  young  men  a broad  program  of  college 
subjects  serving  as  a foundation  for  the  under- 
standing of  modern  culture,  social  relations,  and 
technical  achievement.  Students  may  concentrate 
in  any  of  the  following  fields:  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Economics,  Sociology,  Psychology,  Mathematics, 
Physics,  and  English  (including  an  option  in 
Journalism).  Pre-medical,  Pre-Dental  and  Legal 
courses  are  offered.  Varied  opportunities  available 
for  vocational  specialization.  Degree:  Bachelor 
of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


College  of  Engineering 

Offers  for  young  men  curricula  in  Civil,  Mechan- 
ical (with  Air-Conditioning,  and  Aeronautical 
options),  Electrical,  Chemical,  and  Industrial  En- 
gineering. Classroom  study  is  supplemented  by 
experiment  and  research  in  well-equipped  labora- 
tories. Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  pro- 
fessional field  of  specialization. 


College  of  Business  Administration 

Offers  for  young  men  six  curricula:  Accounting,  Banking  and  Finance,  Marketing 
and  Advertising,  Journalism,  Public  Administration,  and  Industrial  Administration. 
Each  curriculum  provides  a sound  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  business  prac- 
tice and  culminates  in  special  courses  devoted  to  the  various  professional  fields. 
Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration. 


School  of  Law 

Offers  three-year  day  and  four-year  evening  un- 
dergraduate programs  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws.  A minimum  of  one-half  of 
the  work  accepted  for  a bachelor’s  degree  in  an 
approved  college  or  its  full  equivalent  required 
for  admission  to  undergraduate  programs.  Case 
method  of  instruction. 

The  School  also  offers  a two-year  evening  pro- 
gram open  to  graduates  of  approved  law  schools 
and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws. 
Undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  admit  men 
and  women. 


School  of  Business 

Offers  curricula  through  evening  classes  in  Ac- 
counting, Industrial  Management,  Distributive 
Management,  and  Engineering  and  Business,  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration in  specified  fields.  Preparation  for 
C.  P.  A.  Examinations.  A special  four-year  curri- 
culum in  Law  and  Business  Management  leading 
to  the  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  degree  with 
appropriate  specification  is  also  offered.  Shorter 
programs  may  be  arranged.  Co-educational. 


Evening  Courses  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Certain  courses  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  are  offered  during  evening  hours 
affording  concentration  in  Economics,  English,  History  and  Government  or  Social 
Science.  A special  program  preparing  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Law  is  also 
available.  The  program  is  equivalent  in  hours  to  one-half  the  requirement  for  the 
A.B.  or  S.B.  degree.  Associate  in  Arts  title  conferred.  Co-educational. 

Co-operative  Plan 

The  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering  and  Business  Administration  offer  day  programs  for  men  only,  and 
are  conducted  on  the  co-operative  plan.  After  the  freshman  year,  students  may  alternate  their  periods  of  study 
with  periods  of  work  in  the  employ  of  business  or  industrial  concerns  at  ten-week  intervals.  Under  this  plan 
they  gain  valuable  experience  and  earn  a large  part  of  their  college  expenses. 


FOR  CATALOG  — MAIL  THIS  COUPON  AT  ONCE 


Northeastern  University 
Director  of  Admissions 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Please  send  me  a catalog  of  the 

□ College  of  Liberal  Arts 

□ College  of  Engineering 

□ College  of  Business  Administration 

□ School  of  Law 

□ Evening  School  of  Business 


□ Evening — College  of  Liberal  Arts 

□ Day  Pre-Medical  Program 

□ Day  Pre-Dental  Program 

□ Day  and  Evening  Pre-Legal  Programs 


Name. 


Address 
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